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E-ditor’s Edgewise Word 


HE Summer Issue of OLp- 
Time New ENGLAND is neces- 
sarily in the nature of a family 

conference because in It we review some 

of the Society’s own affairs: the reports 
of the President, the ‘Treasurer, and the 

Director of the Museum. 

The frontispiece, a sketch made in 
1903, by the artist C. A. Lawrence, of 
the facade of our headquarters, the Har- 
rison Gray Otis house, will help to illus- 
trate the basic meaning of the accompany- 
ing reports and will serve as a token of the 
very real progress made by the Society in 
preserving and maintaining significant 
houses and antiquities of New England. 

This work has been accomplished in 
spite of great odds: the deaths of Mr. Ap- 
pleton and some of his most skilled 
helpers, the interruption of war, the ever 
present handicaps of too little money, too 
much to do, and too few people to do it. 

In certain specific fields we are partic- 
ularly in need of help. The Society main- 
tains sixteen seventeenth-century houses, 
and has not enough seventeenth-century 
furniture to go around, 

Although our records of properties 
are voluminous and carefully filed, we 
often need more historical and genea- 
logical data concerning them, in order to 





complete a significant picture of the part 
played by these houses in the past which 
they represent. In spite of the fact that 
the centers of such information are near 
at hand we do not ourselves have time to 
do as much research as we would like. 
If any members of the Society could share 
some of their time and skill to help us in 
this way, it would in turn add immeasur- 
ably to the vividness with which these 
houses could tell their story to the public. 

Certainly today of all times in our his- 
tory, it Is not time misspent to preserve 
and present to the public such reminders 
as survive of the vision, the fortitude, and 
the trials, of the founders of our national 
way of life. 

| kok ok ok Kk Kk Ox 

Corrections: ... In the Winter Issue, un- 
der illustrations to 7'4e History of the Paper 
Valentine by Eugene E. Thurston, page 170, 
for “late eighteenth century” should be read 
“circa 1850.” On page 175 under left il- 
lustration ° 1820” should read “‘circa 
1850.” 


“circa 


. . . In the Spring Issue, illustrations on 
pages 214 and 240, the second captioned 
“from New England Museum collection,” 
were very kindly loaned from her distin- 
guished collection by Lura Woodside Wat- 
kins, author of the book Cambridge Glass and 
many articles on related subjects. 
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George W ashineton Mark 


By AcNnEs M. Dops 


N the early 1880’s there hung in 

front of Miss Chloe Filly’s millinery 

emporium a most remarkable sign: 
a modish bonnet with flowers and rib- 
bons fashioned entirely from tin. This 
was the work of George Washington 
Mark who came to Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts, from Charlestown, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1817. He is known to have mar- 
ried twice (the identity of either lady is 
still unknown), and although he had no 
children of his own he adopted two girls 
and a boy. Mark was a great reader and 
intensely interested in public affairs. He 
was the first man in Greenfield to cast 
a vote for Andrew Jackson when the lat- 
ter ran for President. In 1825 he was 
listed as a member and one of the found- 
ers of the Third Congregational Society 
of Greenfield. 

“The Count,” as he was familiarly 
known, maintained an art gallery at his 
residence, now the site of the Mansion 
House. Here he exhibited paintings to the 
crowds who came from far and near to 
view them. What the curious must have 
seen remains somewhat of a mystery for 
none of Mark’s paintings are available 
today. 

In 19032, the late Judge Franklin Fes- 
senden loaned his collection of Mark’s 
pictures for an exhibition staged for Old 
Home Day of that year. Later these 
passed into the hands of Mrs. George 
Sheldon of Deerfield and Greenfield, 
where they remained hanging in a barn 
until Mrs, Sheldon’s death in 1938. ‘They 
were then sold to a New York depart- 
ment store. 

The late Francis M. Thompson, au- 
thor of the History of Greenfield, states 


that although Mark was familiar with 
the principles of art he was unable to ap- 
ply them properly. Mr. ‘Thompson con- 
sidered his ““West Main Street in a Snow- 
storm”’ the best of all Mark’s paintings, 
but unfortunately only a brief description 
of this exists today. In the Nehemiah 
Strong House, Amherst, is a landscape 
of that town depicted during the early 
18 30’s. This has been attributed to Mark 
because of its curious lack of perspective. 

An unknown critic in the Gazette and 
Courter, August 4, 1879, states that 
Mark “didn’t know how to do poor 
work.” 

Mark at one time attempted to become 
a portrait painter, but later gave up the 
idea as it was not a paying proposition. 
The following advertisements appeared 
in the Franklin Herald and Public Ad- 
vertiser, July 1822 and July 1824: 


“G W Mark 
Informs the public that he has 
resumed his former occupation in 
this place. Now, Gentlemen, live and 
let live, is the Old Proverb, bring on 
your work and give me a fair price 
and you will soon enable me to 
regain my loss, which was by fire. 
N. B. Sign Painting done in good 
Style, Orders for the adjoining coun- 
try will be strictly attended to and all 
favors thankfully received.” 
“G. W. Mark 
Will be here from this date to 
Attend to his business in Painting” 


The first advertisement refers to a fire 
which burned the artist’s studio and all its 
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contents and which is recorded in the 
History of Greenfield: “|une 8, 1822. 
Great fire on Federal Street. William 
Wilson’s blacksmith shop, R. E. Field’s 
shop and George W. Mark’s paint shop 
(over Mr. Field’s) were burned.” Life 
was not easy for the “Count” for he 
again suffered loss by fire in 1873: “The 
old George Mark place on Main Street 
nearly destroyed by fire, Insurance 
$8oo.” 

Mark is also known to have painted 
and probably to have stencilled the wood- 
en chairs in vogue during his lifetime. 
Mrs. Lucy Cutler Kellogg of Greenfield 
states that his palette was composed of 
vivid colors indeed and that the artist 
often allowed eccentric ideas to creep in- 
to his compositions; where most artists 
would paint footsteps leading to a door, 
Mark would place them where ever he 
pleased. Mrs. Kellogg also states that her 
father at one time hired Mark to paint 
scenery for the Bernardston ‘Town Hall, 
a task he often performed. 

The artist died in Greenfield, July 29, 
1879, and was said to have been buried 
in the coffin which he kept for many years 
under his bed. An examination of probate 
records shows that, like most artists, Mark 





left little personal property beyond pic- 
tures, brushes and paints, and a few 
cherished articles of furniture. 


FOOTNOTE 


It is interesting to note how the above 
article came into being. I first learned of 
George Washington Mark through two 
brief items in the History of Greenfield 
quoted above. To learn more about the 
artist, I consulted Mrs. Lucy Cutler Kel- 
logg, the author of the volume and a local 
historian. By word of mouth she told me 
interesting facts concerning Mark. 

Since many artists advertised in news- 
papers, I searched the entire files of pa- 
pers at the local library. ‘The search was 
rewarding for I discovered that Mark 
tried his hand at portraits as well as land- 
scapes. His death notice produced bio- 
graphical material which I checked in the 
town history of Charlestown, N. H., 
where Mark was born. Probate court 
records were also checked. 

It is hoped that this article will bring 
forth other material concerning the life 
and work of George Washington Mark, 
particularly the location of portraits 
painted by this man. 

















The Report of the President 


Mr. STEPHEN B. Luce 


To the Annual Meeting, May 10, 1950 


OU elected me your President last 

year, and so this is my first Report 

to make you of my stewardship. I 
can do no better, by way of preface, than 
to say a few words in tribute to my pred- 
ecessor. 

Arthur B. Lisle was my close personal 
friend of many years’ standing. I knew 
of his deep and abiding interest in the So- 
ciety and its affairs, and, as a Trustee, 
I rejoiced that we were in the hands of so 
skilful an administrator, and so tactful, 
yet firm, a presiding officer. He and our 
late beloved Sumner Appleton worked 
together beautifully, and it was largely 
due to his knowledge of the Society and 
its needs, and his keen appraisal of char- 
acter, that we passed through the ordeal 
of Mr. Appleton’s death, and secured 
Mr. Little to carry on. We all wanted 
Mr. Little, but Mr. Lisle was the one 
who really put it through. His death a 
year ago, and your decision to elect me to 
fill his place, leave me with a sense of 
deep humility and unworthiness. 

‘The Society has had a prosperous and 
challenging year. The most important 
event was the magnificent bequest of 
Mrs. Elizabeth R. Vaughan. She has left 
us her home, Hamilton House, in South 
Berwick, Maine, the 
grounds surrounding it, the farm cottage 
and lands lying north of it, and, with a 
few stated exceptions, all the furniture 
and furnishings. A ‘Trust Fund of $175,- 
000 1s left as endowment for the prop- 
erty. [his charming house, built between 
1770 and 1775 by Col. Jonathan Hamil- 
ton, resembles in several architectural 
features the Society’s Governor John 


gardens and 





Langdon mansion. Through the fact that 
many of the scenes of Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett’s historical romance “The Tory 
Lover” are laid in and about Hamilton 
House, it has connections with our Jewett 
Memorial in the same town. The serenity 
of the mansion and its setting above the 
tide water of the Piscataqua give the 
visitor an unusually memorable sense of 
the eighteenth century and the place the 
property had in it. 

In addition, Mrs. Vaughan left the 
Society $30,000 to be added to the en- 
dowment of the Jewett Memorial in 
South Berwick, and the museum articles 
which had been on loan in that house. It 
would be hard to put into words the 
gratitude the Society feels for Mrs. 
Vaughan’s thoughtful generosity, and 
the confidence in the Society which her 
bequests indicate. For us, it means that 
our responsibility for the maintenance of 
the two properties in South Berwick is a 
sacred trust, established and provided for. 

Another interesting bequest came un- 
der the will of Miss Catherine W. Sand- 
ford of New York City, who left us her 
ancestral home in Raynham Center, 
Massachusetts, built in 1761. A Com- 
mittee of your Trustees visited this house, 
and decided against its acceptance, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that under the 
terms of the will, the testatrix provided 
for this contingency, and directed that in 
such a case the Executors were to sell the 
house, and pay us the net proceeds of the 
sale. So your Trustees have notified the 
Executors of their decision, and of their 
deep gratitude for a will so intelligently 
and tactfully drawn. 


In the will of the late Miss Florence 
F, DuVal, a legacy of $1000 was be- 
queathed to the Society, part of which has 
been paid. For this we are also deeply 
grateful. 

Your Officers and Trustees believe 
that the Society’s position is so firmly 
settled in the minds of the community at 
large, that it can, and should, be selec- 
tive in its policy rather than all-inclusive. 
In accordance with this idea, the Society 
was asked, at a special meeting during the 
winter, to allow the Trustees to divest 
the Society of its property in Fairhaven, 
Massachusetts. This house has been for 
years a source of considerable expense to 
the Society, with little or no proportionate 
return. The Society authorized the Trus- 
tees to dispose of this property, and we 
have good reason to believe that its sale 
may soon be consummated. And later on 
in this meeting you will be asked to vote 
on the question of selling the Quincy 
Memorial at Litchfield, Connecticut. 
This, too, is a property not suitable to the 
aims and purposes of the Society, and its 
sale has long been desired by your Board, 
even during the lifetime of Mr. Apple- 
ton. It should, however, be definitely un- 
derstood that in no case will your Trus- 
tees permit any property to be disposed of, 
where we have a clear trust to maintain, 
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or where the house in question Is an out- 
standing example of its period, or has un- 
usual and important structural features. 
And we can further assure the members 
of the Society that the prospective pur- 
chasers of any property to be sold are sub- 
jected to close scrutiny, in order that the 
neighborhood may be properly safe- 
guarded, 

Coming to your President’s own ac- 
tivities—last summer he visited our three 
houses in Portsmouth and Kittery. ‘The 
Jackson House needed some drastic re- 
pairs, and these have been attended to. 
In the autumn, he inspected the Crocker 
‘Tavern in Barnstable, where much nec- 
essary work has been, and is still being, 
done. And of course, as a Newporter, he 
has frequently visited the Mawdsley- 
Gardiner-Watson-Pitman House there. 
In addition, last spring, shortly before his 
election, he went with Messrs. Little and 
Walker to Norwell, where a conference 
was held regarding the Jacobs Farmhouse 
in Assinippi, as a result of which this 
property is now definitely exempted from 
taxation. During the coming year, he has 
a number of other trips in contemplation. 

With a sincere sense of humility at be- 
ing a most unworthy successor to the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who have preceded 
him, your President submits this Report. 
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The Rev. Pitt Clarke House 





By JENNIE F. CoPELAND 


LD houses have personalities. 
Something worth while was born 
when a young man put love and 

devotion into the construction of the 
home he built with his own hands for his 
bride. 

If the house was to be the home of the 
only minister in the community and the 
parishioners gave of their time and 
strength to help build it, it became a part 
of the town. 

Such a house in Norton, Massachusetts, 
has upheld its tradition through one hun- 
dred and fifty years. For a short time it 
had a dejected look. No one was living 
there. It suffered the indignity of a “For 
Sale” sign put up before its parlor win- 
dows. Now the sign has gone and all is 
well again, for a young family will oc- 
cupy the place. 

The Congregational Church of the 
town had but two pastors during the first 
eighty years of its existence. On the death 
of the second, Rev. Joseph Palmer, on 


May 4, 1791, a committee was chosen to 
supply the pulpit and find a new minister. 
For a year and a half they heard can- 
didates. "he candidate in October, 1792, 
was Pitt Clarke, who had graduated from 
Harvard College two years before and 
had been approbated to preach by the 
Cambridge Association of Miuinisters, 
April 17, 1792. Norton was his first place 
of preaching on probation. 

After preaching “four Sabbaths,”’ the 
church gave him an invitation to settle 
as their “gospel minister.” “This was so 
sudden and unexpected that he almost 
declined, but consented to give it con- 
sideration and to supply the pulpit until 
he made up his mind. He soon found that 
the call had not been the unanimous de- 
sire of the people. They had heard so 
many candidates that they were con- 


fused. Churches were then governed by 
two bodies, the church and society. Many 
in the society were opposed to Mr. 


Clarke. 








Cold weather and bad travelling were 
approaching. Mr. Clarke decided to spend 
the winter in Norton. The pleasant re- 
sult was an almost unanimous vote of both 
church and society for Mr. Clarke to be- 
come their pastor. Though the salary was 
small, he felt that the united wish of the 
people was something that he had no right 
to reject. He was ordained July 3, 1793. 

At the end of two years, Mr. Clarke 
found the depreciating value of money 
made his small salary inadequate. He con- 
fided to a few friends that he might have 
to seek another church unless he received 
a larger salary in Norton. The people 
rallied to his aid and promised him greater 
support. This so encouraged him that he 
immediately bought himself twenty 
acres of uncleared land a quarter of a 
mile from the meetinghouse. 

The papers were passed on the sixth of 
September, 1796. That very afternoon 
thirty-four of his parishioners appeared 
to help clear it. From then until the 
house was built they gave their assistance. 
He recorded that on September 22, thirty- 
two voluntarily worked on his land to 
prepare it for plowing. On September 29, 
twenty-two came with twenty-four cat- 
tle to plow what had been cleared and to 
get out stone. October 6, “26 oxen and 
eleven hands plowing and drawing 
He set down for October I2, 
‘40 yoke of oxen and 18 hands at work, 
only two yoke and three hands at my ex- 
pense.”’ On October 17, “12 men, with 
30 oxen, ploughed for me and harrowed 


stone.’’ 


two acres of rye.”” November 8, “4 of my 
parish laid the wall for me, and two cut 
up the brush.” November 10, “com- 
menced digging my well.” The well was 
finished on December 24. 

December 16 had been a memorable 
day. “A number of hands cut down a 
greater part of ye timber for my house 
and brought it to a place for building.” 
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Before the year was ended he bought ad- 
ditional land adjoining his property. ‘The 
house was built during 1797, though not 
completed entirely that year. 

Besides much voluntary labor on the 
land and house, his parishioners assisted 
him financially, at one time with $131.82 
and at another, $255.61. 

Everything was going so satisfactorily 
that on February 1, 1798, he married 
Rebecca Jones of Hopkinton. The house 
then became a parsonage, noted for its 
hospitality and gracious living. Nine fire- 
places kept the house cheerful and warm, 
according to the standards of the time. 
Not all the hardwood had been cut to 
build the house, but to conserve the re- 
mainder and save the minister the bother 
of cutting, wood was donated from time 
to. time. One year Judge George Leon- 
ard, the wealthiest man in Norton and 
largest landowner there, if not in the 
whole county, agreed to give as much 
wood as the men in the parish could cut 
and haul in one day. They entered into 
the enterprise with great enthusiasm. At 
daybreak the Leonard woodlot was filled 
with men and teams. By night enough 
wood was drawn to the minister’s yard 
to last him three or four years. In addi- 
tion to the wood-needed for the nine fire- 
places, he required it for fires to heat two 
brick ovens for baking, for the smoke- 
room where he cured his meat, and also 
for the fire under the set boiler used on 
wash days and at butchering time. 

‘Ten months after the bride took up 
her duties as mistress of the manse, baby 
Abigail arrived; fifteen months later, a 
boy, who received the full name of the 
great English statesman, William Pitt, 
much admired by the Clarke family. Of 
the three other children born before Mrs. 
Clarke’s death, in 1811, only one sur- 
vived infancy. On November 12, 1812, 
Pitt Clarke brought a new wife, but no 
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stranger, to the manse. She was a niece of 
his first wife, Rebecca. Three of his four 
children of the second marriage lived to 
maturity. 

With an increasing family to support 
on a meager salary, Pitt Clarke began 
early to make up the deficiency by other 
means. He had grown up on a farm. The 
knowledge he had acquired there, he 
made use of on the acres of his homestead, 
but he did not allow his agricultural pur- 
suits to interfere with his pastoral work. 
He always rose early and in the first hours 
of the morning combined his farm work 
with mulling over his discourses. He did 
not neglect the sick. During his forty- 
two-year pastorate in Norton, he was sel- 
dom absent from his pulpit, unless in ex- 
change with a neighboring minister. Even 
in the last eleven days of his critical ill- 
ness, he did not miss preaching. His nat- 
urally strong constitution and vigor and 
his simple, regular habits of living, car- 
ried him along with more than normal 
health into his seventy-fourth year. 

His mental ability was recognized be- 
yond his own town. His ministerial friends 
sought his counsel, the Board of ‘Trustees 
of Bristol Academy made him one of 
their members. Eight years before his 
death, he became a member of the Ameri- 
can Educational Society. 

Harvard University had such confi- 
dence in his scholarship that it sent to 
him young men whose courses at college 
had been disrupted for one reason or an- 
other, often a long suspension as a dis- 
ciplinary measure. ‘These young men he 
tutored and sent back, prepared to go on 
with their classes. 

The house also became a sort of pre- 
paratory school from which boys passed 
into Harvard. His own system of high 
thinking and agrarian activities, Mr. 
Clarke applied to the boys. Each one had 
his task and checked up his time on the 
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panel still in its place outside the back 
door. 

‘There were, and are, three doors: the 
brass knocker on the front one resounded 
through the house when stately ladies 
came to call; the broad, heavy kitchen 
one opened to friendly neighbors, who 
often had pies and cakes in their hands; 
the one the students dashed through was 
at the foot of the back stairs. ‘That one 
was used for the only tragedy the house 
ever knew. On a cold, white January 
morning, in 1825, Isaac Lyons Buck- 
minster took his own life in the yard by 
discharging the contents of a gun into 
his mouth. 

After Pitt Clarke’s death, in 1835, the 
house passed through the hands of two 
families. Since neither belonged in Nor- 
ton, nor stayed there long, they may as 
well be nameless. 

In 1856, Nathaniel Freeman bought 
the house and fifty acres that went with it. 
Mr. and Mrs. Freeman, both with deep 
roots in the town, came to stay. The 
family of two little girls they brought 
with them was later increased by an- 
other girl and a boy. 

The Freemans were not in the least 
disturbed because the house continued to 
be known as the “Pitt Clarke place.” 
Mrs. Freeman kept her pound cake and 
best china in the south parlor cupboard, 
just as the Clarke’s had done, and drew 
out the same sliding shelf on which to cut 
the cake when callers came. The only 
son, who lived on the place, a bachelor, 
until the end of his eighty-four years, 
changed nothing and never failed to tell 
visitors that this was where Pitt Clarke 
lived. 

Mother and son were deeply attached 
to the place. Each had a hobby that was 
indigenous to it. Mrs. Freeman’s absorb- 


ing interest, outside her family, was her 
Howers. Her 


garden contained fine 
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shrubs and choice roses. Now, more than 
thirty-five years after her death, snow- 
drops, scilla, and glory of the snow 
struggle through the grass to nod in the 
early spring breeze. Later in the spring 
there are Johnny-jump-ups, lily of the 
valley and lilacs. She loved each blossom. 
With cutting shears she would go to the 
garden to gather roses. As she paused to 
cup a perfect bloom in her hand, she 
would say, “No, I can’t cut you,” and 
finally return to the house with a bouquet 
of bachelor buttons or field flowers. 
From childhood her boy was fascinated 
by oxen. Left fatherless at seven years of 
age, he had little spending money, but by 
the time he was twenty he had saved 
enough to buy a pair of oxen. He pre- 
vailed on an old cattle man to take him 
to the Brighton market. Absorbed in his 
own buying, the old timer left the youth 


to do his own selecting. At the time, he 
was proud of his choice; years later, he 
laughed about it. The oxen did not 
match in breed or color; one had horns 
that turned up, the other pointed his 
forward. With years, taste and judgment 
improved. His best buy was red Dur- 
hams that weighed 4,600 pounds and cost 
over $400.00. In all, he had twenty- 
six yoke. Year after year, Mr. Freeman 
took prizes and ribbons at ‘Taunton Cat- 
tle Show and Brockton Fair. ‘The oxen 
were not expected to work for a living. 
They were pets. 

It is easy to find the Pitt Clarke house. 
The stone wall laid by the parishioners 
is still there; a great elm, doubtless 
planted by the minister, shades the house. 
Almost anybody can direct you to the 
house that for years had oxen pastured 
north of it. 
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Report of the Director of the Museum 


Mr. Henry P. KENDALL 


May 1, 1949 to April 30, 1950 


INCE a year ago, the work of the 
Museum has progressed along sev- 
eral lines. First, the task of sorting, 

selecting and reallocating of unrestricted 
material, while as yet uncompleted, has 
continued and the proceeds of all dis- 
position through sales accumulated in the 
Museum Fund. Second, many of the So- 
ciety’s American Indian artifacts and 
other related pieces have been turned 
over, on the basis of a long-term loan, to 
the Department of Visual Education of 
the Newton School District. ‘The school 
authorities are most grateful for their use, 
and tell us these articles have proved ex- 
tremely popular among the younger pu- 
pils. ‘hird, the Museum has frequently 
loaned a number of articles to such groups 
as the Brattle Theater Players; Mr. Carl] 
de Suze of WEEI—to be shown on a 
series of telecasts for children; the Mu- 
seum of the Manchester (N.H.) Historic 
Association, and New England College. 
In each case the Society has received 
hearty thanks and acknowledgement on 
theater program, museum bulletin or 
over the air. 

An increasing number of individuals 
have visited the offices upstairs for definite 
purposes of study and research. Of these, 
the largest number have come. to study 
the Society’s photostats made from the 
collection of stencils bequeathed by Janet 
Waring. Others have studied our dec- 
orated trays and toleware, dolls and their 
clothing, the Prang collection of litho- 
graphs and the famous Jewell collection 
of Staffordshire mugs. 


As a result of the interest engendered 
by the recent exhibition in Appleton Hall, 


we of the Museum plan to put on from 
time to time special exhibits of articles 
such as fans, glass, jewel boxes, memora- 
bilia, and other antiquities of which we 
have so many interesting examples. 
Particular mention should be made at 
this time of the voluntary labors of Mr. 
Percy E. Raymond, who has catalogued 
the Society’s entire Pewter collection ; of 
Mrs. Frank Winthrop, who is rendering 
very real assistance in cataloguing the 
Society’s fans, and of Mrs: Charles H. 
Watkins who has given most generously 
of her time in sorting and filing literally 
hundreds of stereoscopic views relating to 
our New England scene. In view of the 
above, and in anticipation of further mu- 
seum aid in the field of ceramics, which 
is Mrs. Watkins’ real love, it is fitting 
that we confer on these active friends of 
our Museum the title of Honorary Cura- 
tor of Pewter, Fans and Ceramics re- 
spectively. 
members and 
friends have continued to encourage us 


As in other years, 
by their generous gifts to our Museum 
collections. A fine collection of forty-one 
pieces of American Pewter, representa- 
tive of the different forms of work by 
New England pewterers, has been re- 
ceived from Mr. Charles K. Davis. From 
Mr. John B. Morris, Jr., have come a 
number of lovely pieces of china, mainly 
Stattordshire. 

‘The Society is also indebted to the fol- 
lowing who have thoughtfully donated 
objects ranging from family portraits in 
oil, chairs and cardtables to brocaded 
slippers, gray top hats, pincushions, carpet 
bags, games and toys: Mr. Wm. W. 
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Taylor, Mr. Francis Newton, Miss 
Leona Flanders, Mr. C. F. Bosworth, 
Mrs. H. E. Whitten, Miss Ruth L. S. 
Child, Mrs. Charles H. Flood, ‘The Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, Mr. Elmer 
D. Keith, Miss M. H. Jewell, Mr. Percy 
E. Raymond, Miss E. M. Safford, Mr. 
George Nichols, Miss Lucy M. Brig- 
ham, Miss Adah N. Bowles, and Miss 
Ruth F. Tinkham. To all of them go our 
sincere and hearty thanks. 

In closing, I am happy to report that 
catalogues relating to the Society’s col- 
lections of Pewter and Fans are soon to 
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be mimeographed in order that these col- 
lections may be made more available to 
the student. Other collections will be 
covered in similar manner if we can re- 
ceive the necessary aid of members who 
possess special knowledge in connection 
with them. 

Such aid, combined with the enthusi- 
astic care and devoted attention our Cu- 
rator, Mr. Lea S. Luquer, daily gives to 
the Society, will further the already im- 
proved appearance and effectiveness of 
our Museum. 
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The Old Burying Ground 


on Academy Road, North Andover 


By Kare HastinGs STEVENS 


HE old burying grounds on 

Academy Road, Andover, Mas- 

sachusetts, are the earliest évi- 
dence of civic life in the town.’ ‘The exact 
time of actual settlement is not known, 
but probably some time in 1642 the Rev- 
erend John Woodbridge and his com- 
panions came from Newbury. Why they 
decided to make the hill and land about 
Academy Road the center of the planta- 
tion it would be interesting to know— 
probably they chose it because it was 
neither very high nor very low land, with 
a fair-sized stream of water running 
through it. Records of the General Court 
at Boston show that the land for the 
plantation was bought from Cutshamache 
Sagamore of Massachusetts for six pounds 
and a coat. 

The first care of the settlers was to 
establish a church, which they organized 
on 24 October 1645. ‘The first meeting- 
house in old Andover probably stood 
within the limits of the old burying 
cround. Those of us familiar with the 
w think it must have stood where there 

a slight hollow near the oldest graves. 
This building was used until a new one 
was built about 1669, probably just across 
from the old burying ground, where the 
triangle is, on Academy Road. It had a 
bell and two galleries, one above the 
1, when a third 
At a gathering 


other, and stood until 171 
meetinghouse was built. 


' Andover originally comprised the present 
towns of North Andover, the original North 
Parish, and Andover, the South and West 
Parishes. The North Parish was the first to be 
settled, and the South Parish was only set apart 
in 1709, and the West Parish in 1826. 


of the free holders in 1708 it had been 
voted “that the new meeting-house be 
set up at the apel tree in Joseph Parker 
Senior, his land, where the bulk of tim- 
ber lyeth for said meeting-house.”” This 
third building stood facing the present 
common, a few rods south of the present 
building. ‘The old pulpit and bell were 
moved into it, and it was used until 1835, 
when the present church was constructed. 
It is interesting to note that in 1825 the 
training field (north of Dr. Kittredge’s ) 
containing about five acres, was ex- 
changed for four acres front of the 
meetinghouse, which were opened for a 
Common, 

The old burying ground (to adopt the 
term used by the first settlers, instead of 
“church yard,” in use in England ), with 
which my paper is chiefly concerned, was 
therefore a part of the first civic center 
in old Andover, and occupied, in those 
days, the open ground immediately about 
the first meetinghouse. There are now 
only two stones remaining bearing dates 
prior to 1700: that of John Stevens, who 
died 11 April 1662, and that of Timothy 
Swan, who died on 16 February 1692 in 
the thirtieth year of his age, supposed to 
have been brought to his grave by the 
malice and wickedness of witchcraft. 

Three pastors of the old North Church, 
Thomas Barnard, John Barnard, and 
William Symmes, are buried there. The 
grave of Francis Dane, the second min- 
ister, whose pastorate was from 1649 to 
1697 and who died while in office, is 
probably here, though unmarked. Here 
lie, unmarked also, Joseph Abbot, who 
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on 18 April 1676 fell defending his 
brother and himself from the savages; 
and Penelope Johnson, nineteen years of 
age, who was killed on 5 March 1698, 
when thirty or forty Indians surprised the 
town, burnt two houses and two barns 
with cattle in them, and set another 
dwelling and the meetinghouse on 
fire. The graves of two colonels in Rev- 
olutionary service are here, James Frye 
and Samuel Johnson; and the graves of 
Dr. John Kittredge, Dr. Ward Noyes, 
and others who served in the French and 
Indian War. There is also the tomb of 
the Hon. Samuel Phillips, father of the 
founder of Phillips Academy; and in a 
corner a stone to the memory of Primus, 
the faithful servant of Joseph Stephens. 
The inscription of James Sparhawk of 
Walpole, New Hampshire, “late student 
in physic,” who died at the early age of 
twenty-one, probably refers to a student 
of Dr. Kittredge.* There is a stone to the 
memory of the wife of one of the Boston 
Tea Party, and the quaintest inscription is 
that of James Bridges, who died 17 July 
1747, “being melted to death by ex- 
treme heat.” 

Some of the stones are of slate not 
found in New England, probably im- 
ported from Old England. Many are 
beautifully carved with emblems of the 
time—cherubs, weeping willows, skulls 
and crossbones. There are many amusing 
poems. Several persons died of a con- 
sumption, and there are inscriptions to 
relicts, consorts, and wives. 

Could anything be more historically 
significant than the proof from these 
stones that old Andover was concerned 
with all going on in the world? Ministers, 
army officers, victims of witchcraft and 


* The hook on which Dr. Kittredge hung the 
skeleton from which he taught his pupils is 
still to be seen in an upper room in the nearby 
Kittredge house [built in 1784]. 


of Indian cruelty, medical students, 
statesmen, slaves, and the ordinary men 
of affairs are here.” 

In 1830 it was voted “that the bury- 
ing ground be fed with no other creatures 
than sheep,” and also voted “that the 
parish committee agree with a sexton and 
dispose of the apples and feed in the bury- 
ing ground.” It was open to the street 
until some time in the sixties, when the 
Misses Mary and Sarah Kittredge raised 
money to build the face wall which en- 
closes it. 

I have spoken so far only of the old 
burying ground. In 1817 it was voted by 
the parish “‘to purchase an acre and a 
quarter of land from Jonathan Stevens 
for a new burying ground.” This land, 
also on Academy Road, was behind the 
land on which Franklin Academy 
(erected in 1799) stood. I have heard 
my aunts say that John Frye, a pic- 
turesque old grave digger, as a special 
treat used to open the coffin and show the 
corpse to the Franklin Academy scholars 
when a funeral occurred during school 
time. 

There are soldiers of the Civil War 
and men of importance in the civic and 
business life of the town buried in this 
new burying ground; the memorial to 
James, the year-old son of Miss Sarah 
‘Turner, is an unusual example of honest 
shouldering of responsibility. 

There is a very fine example of an 
old iron fence enclosing one of the lots, a 
wonderful lamb reposing under a weep- 

~The Misses Kittredge with Messrs. Isaac 
Osgood and Frank Appleton copied the inscrip- 
tions in the old burying ground in October 
1869. The results of their labors—a typewrit- 
ten manuscript entitled Jmscriptions on Tomb- 
Stones in the Old Burying Ground at North 
Andover, Mass.—are deposited in the North 
Andover Historical Society, the Boston Athe- 
nezum and the New England Historic Gene- 
alogical Society. 
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OLD BURYING GROUND, ACADEMY ROAD, 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 


ing willow, cast in sections making up the 
fence. It should be carefully preserved. 
A good example of the chain and tassel 
enclosure has been broken and has dis- 
appeared. 

In the negro quarter of the burying 
ground are buried Cato, the colored man 
who played the bass viol for years at the 
old North Church, and his relatives. 

In 1878 Jeremy Peters of Cincinnati, 
who was born and brought up in An- 
dover, left $500.00 for the care of the 
old burying grounds. This sum, partly 
through the accumulation of interest, had 
increased by 1 May 1916 to $921.76. 
An appeal was then made for money for 
the fund and the sum of $638.00 was 
added to it making on 3 April 1919 a 
total of $1,624.22. 

Among my earliest recollections is that 
of hearing my aunts and the Kittredges 
plan to get the graveyards mowed, and 
to pay for the job. Mowing once a year 
by scythe was considered sufficient, with 
an occasional pulling of ivy. At my aunt’s 
death I inherited her interest, and man- 


aged matters much in the same way until 
twenty- five years ago a descendant of 
the Honorable Samuel Phillips, wading 
through the long grass to see his an- 
cestor’s tomb, remarked that “the place 
was worthy of better care.” Since then 
the ivy has been cleared from the old 
burying ground, and it has been brought 
into such good condition that it can be 
mowed when necessary in oné day by a 
lawn mower. In time the new burying 
ground on Academy Road will be put in 
equally good condition. Both are beauti- 
ful spots, with fine old trees, ferns, and 
flowers about the quaint gravestones. 

Many burying grounds in old towns 
are neglected and forlorn. Should such 
neglect be allowed, when the history of 
the town is recorded on its gravestones! 
Men and women like Anne Bradstreet 
lie in unmarked graves in these historic 
spots. The graves represent those who 
have suffered and endured and, we hope, 
enjoyed to make towns like North An- 
dover possible. 


Mr. Guy W 


For Year Ending 


PERATIONS of the Society for 

the Preservation of New Eng- 

land Antiquities for the year 1949 
resulted in a loss of $1,278.22. 

1949 was the first year in a long peri- 
od that no part of the Annual Appeal was 
applied to general income. As a result 
our surplus was reduced from $6,475.88 
at the end of 1948 to $5,297.66 at the 
end of 19409. 

In our annual appeal last fall the 
Trustees asked for a total of $8,133 for 
necessary repairs to the Otis house roofs, 
the Jackson house in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, the Eleazer Arnold house in 
Lincoln, Rhode Island, and the Spauld- 
ing Grist Mill and Cooperage Shop in 
‘Townsend Harbor, Massachusetts. The 
total received was $4,075.70, a little less 
than half this amount, but it must be re- 
membered that our members had already 
contributed very generously in the spring 
to the William Sumner Appleton Me- 
morial. It was then decided to defer work 
on the Arnold house and Spaulding Grist 
Mill and Cooperage Shop, but the ‘Trus- 
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tees felt that work on the Otis house roofs 
and Jackson house could not be deferred, 
The cost of these two projects, less a Jack- 
son House Chimney Fund already avail- 
able, came to $6,381.37. Consequently 
in our annual appeal this fall we will have 
to ask for $2,300 that has already been 
expended. 

Principal of the Society’s funds in- 
creased $45, 121.17 during the year, 
which included ~ I 9,600 from the Arthur 
Johnson bequest for the Lakeman-John- 
son house and $10,000 income to be used 
for general purposes from the Fanny 
Mason bequest. As of December 31, 
1949, pooled and segregated funds had a 
book value of $605,126.89 and a market 
value of $634,123.68. For the year 
1949, the Society averaged a five per cent 
return on its investments. Real Estate 
holdings increased $20,148.53 during 
the year due to the capitalization of major 
repairs and restorations to a total of 
$857,008.25 and total assets of the So- 
ciety are now $1,559,427.37. 


AUDITOR’S CERTIFICATE 


To the Board of ‘Trustees, 
Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities, 


D c: Boston, Massa husetts 
Car ors. 


We have made an examination of the books 
and records of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of New England Antiquities for the vear 
ended December 31, 1949, and submit as our 
report the financial statements listed in the 
foregoing index together with the following 
comments: 

SCOPE OF EXAMINATION 
All recorded cash receipts were traced to 


hank statements as deposits, and paid cheques, 





vouchers and other satisfactory evidence of 
payment were inspected in support of re- 
corded expenditures. Cash balances at the 
close of the Vvear were verified by direct con- 
firmation from the depositaries, savings ac- 
counts by inspection of pass books and by di- 
rect confirmation, and securities by inspec- 
tion. Mortgage notes payable were verified by 
direct correspondence with the mortgage 
Income from investments was verified bj 
reference to bond coupon rates and published 
dividend records. We did not verify the 
terms and restrictions of the various endow- 
ment and special funds. 
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CHANGES IN ENDOWMENT AND 
SPECIAL FuNDs 
Changes in the funds during the year 1949 are summarized as follows: 
Increase 
ifs Endowment Funds—Income for: 12/31/49 12/31/48 * Decrease 
d. Real Estate Maintenance $405,641.14 $373,059.48 $32,581.66 
. > > - ) > ? ~ - - > 
Ie | Gene ral I urposes . . 169,86 7% I $4894.32 14,;973-45 
' Temporary Funds—Principal for: 
il- Other Designated Purposes 10,154.02 12,788.56 * 2634-54 
tly Revolving Loan Fund 5265.16 4,064.56 200.60 
ve Segregated Funds 18,156.28 18,156.28 
en $608,084.37 $562,963.20 $45,121.17 
ine Following is a summary analysis of the net increase of $45,121.17 in principal 
ar, of funds: 
jur , 
Amounts transferred from Operating Accounts 
in of houses as of January 1, 1949: 
sed Chaplin-Clarke House $ 750.00 
nv Emerson-Howard House 1,000.00 
: , Jew ett House $00.00 
S45 
Rebecca Nurse House 2,000.00 
la . . 
Quincy Memorial 3,000.00 
ket Rocky Hill Meeting House 750.00 
va® Samuel Stetson House 500.00 
ont Peter Tufts House 1,250.00 
- Woodbridge House 1,250.00 
West-Curtis-Ahl House 1,000.00 
(7 
“7 \lexander House 1,500.00 
jor Colton House 3,250.00 
of Hooper-Parker House 2,000.00 
sO- Short House £00.00 
Swain-Harrison House 750.00 $20,000.00 
Lakeman-Johnson House 19,600.00 
Royce House 20.00 
Gains on Sales of Securities 1,485.59 $41,105.59 
Less—Funds transferred to Operating 
Ol Accounts of Houses to be used in 
re- mortgage reductions 8,523.93 $32,581.66 
the General Endowment $13,983.87 
on- Life Memberships 300.00 
aCe Gains on Sales of Securities 689.55 14,597 3-45 
di- Temporary Funds and Revolving Loan Fund: 
eC. Income added to Principal $ 665.28 
| by Gains on Sales of Securities 51.29 $ 716.57 
ees. Less—Funds transferred to Operating 
hy Accounts of Houses to be used in 
mortgage reductions 
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REAL EstTaAtTE AND MortTGAGE LIENS 


The book value of Real Estate and Mortgage Liens thereon at December 31, 
1949 compares with December 31, 1948 as follows: 


Equity in 
Real Estate 


$835,252.82 $31,106.90 


Balance—December 31, 1948 
Capitalization of major 
repairs and restoration 
expenditures 
Reduction in Mortgage Liens 


Balance—December 31, 1949 


The increase of $20,148.53 in the 
book value of Real Estate is accounted 
for as follows: 


Barrett House $10,000.00 
Tristram Cofhn House 2,274.16 
Harrison Gray Otis House 7,874 


= 


a ¥ 


$20,148.53 


Mortgage reductions were as follows: 
Browne House $ 3,100.00 
Cooper-Frost-Austin House 2,000.00 
Samuel Fowler House 250.00 
Lincoln House 400.00 
Mawdsley-Gardner-Watson- 

Pitman House 250.00 


Harrison Gray Otis House 
Josiah Quincy House 
Swett Ilsley Tavern 


6,500.00 
600.67 


1,125.00 


$14,225.67 


BALANCES IN OPERATING ACCOUNTS 
oF HouskEs 


Certain houses owned by the Society 
are, by reason of endowment income and 
other sources of receipts, self-sustaining. 
The annual net income of such houses is 
accumulated for the account of these 
properties and is not considered available 
to meet the deficits of other houses. Ex- 
cessive balances in a number of these ac- 
counts at December 31, 1948 were re- 
duced January 1, 1949 by transfer to 


20,148.53 
14,225.67 
$869,627.02 


Unsecured Book Value 
Notes of Real Estate 
$866,859.72 


Mortgage 
Liens 


$500.00 


20,148.53 
*14,225.67 
$16,881.23 


$500.00 $887,008.25 


prineipal of respective endowment funds, 
as shown previously in this letter. Some 
other houses, while operating at a deficit, 
have credit balances accumulated in prior 
years against which such deficits are 
charged. ‘The Otis House which is the 
headquarters of the Society operated at a 
deficit of $2,724.05 which was charged 
against current operating income. 

The credit balances restricted to cer- 
tain houses amounted to $52,665.75 at 
December 31, 1949, a decrease of $5,- 
665.04 during the year. This decrease is 
due principally to the above-mentioned 
transfer of operating balances ($20,000), 
offset by the net increase in balances ap- 
plicable to other houses. 


OPERATING RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


A net loss for the year of $1,278.23 
was sustained by the Society; however, 
included in the expenses for the year 1949 
were five numbers of O_p- Time New 
ENGLAND which includes the fourth 
number of 1948 as well as the four num- 
bers of the year 1949. 

Y ours respectfully, 
BoypDEN, YARDLEY & Guay 
Certified Public Accountants 
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EXHIBIT A 


: BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1949 
oA ASSETS 
* Assets of Pooled Funds: 
‘4 Cash Uninvested $ 12,630.25 
Savings Bank Deposits 18,428.68 
Bonds (Market Value $192,884.) 197,326.23 
53 Stocks (Market Value $387,883.) 361,542.93 $ 589,928.09 
Assets of Segregated Funds: 
=3 Cash Uninvested $ 184.69 
Stocks (Market Value $24,754.) 17,971.59 18,156.28 
Is, Real Estate—at cost or appraisal value at time of 7 | 
ne acquisition, plus expenditures for restoration 887,008.25 
it. Assets of General Fund: 
Cash $ 51,146.54 
or Securities of Beauport Operating Fund 9,857.46 
re Notes and Dividends Receivable 253 30-75 635334-75 
he $1,558,427.37 
7 LIABILITIES 
ed Pooled Funds: 
Endowment Funds—Income for: 
*\- Real Estate Maintenance $405,641.14 
at General Purposes | 169,867.77 
- Temporary Funds—for: 
.. Other Designated Purposes 10,154.02 
, Revolving Loan Fund 4,265.16 $ §89,928.09 
ed Segregated Funds: 
), Mary Thacher Fund $ 13,137.59 
ip- South Lee Inn Endowment Fund 5,018.69 18,156.28 
Capital Invested in Real Estate: 
Mortgage Notes Payable $ 16,881.23 
R Notes Payable 500.00 
Equity of Society 869,627.02 887,008.25 
23 General Fund: 
er, Balance in Operating Accounts of Houses $ 52,665.75 
49 Museum Purchases and Sales Fund . 983.76 
Ww William Sumner Appleton Memorial Fund 3,119.83 
Librarian’s Fund 982.85 
rth Wm. Davis Miller Gift aan 
m- Taxes Withheld from Employees 184.90 
Surplus 55297.66 635334-75 
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EXHIBIT B 
™ " ‘ . _ 
GENERAL INCOME AND EXPENSE 
Year ended December 31, 1949 
: Re 
Income Receipts: 
Income from Invested Funds $ 8,375.34 
Miscellaneous Unrestricted Gifts 411.00 
Dues—Active Members $2,994.00 
—Associate Members 2,546.39 5,540.39 
Management, Overhead and Accounting 
charged to House Operations 4,300.00 
Museum Admissions 167.84 
Sales of Publications, etc. 36.39 
Sales of Photographs 71.30 $18,902.26 
Expenses: 
a | D 
Salaries $10,510.38 
“Old-Time New England” 2,698.63 
Telephone 463.40 
Postage 3738.04 
Office Supplies and Expense 272.20 
Annual Meeting 175.00 
Museum Expense 600.80 
Automobile Expense 235-32 
General Administrative Expense 1sS.11 
General Real Estate Expens: 95-75 
Legal and Accounting 1,855.94 
Miscellaneous Expense 12.87 
$17,456.44 
Otis House Expenditures: 
Mortgage Interest $ 443.38 
Unabsorbed Expense 2,280.67 2,724.05 20,180.49 
Net Loss for the vear 7S 1.278.272 
A 
L 
EXHIBIT C 
ANALYSIS OF SURPLUS p 
Surplus—December 31, 1948 $ 6,475.89 
Net Loss for the year—as abov *1 278.23 
$ 5,197 Hf \ 
Credit: 
Payment on Indian Hill Not 100. 
Surplus—De¢ ember 31, 1949 








Receipts : 


Income from Invested Funds 


Premiums 


Rents 


Admissions 


Gifts and Legacies 
Sales of Miscellaneous Articles 
Sundry Receipts 


Appeals 


Less 





WwW ork 


Taxes 


Mortgage Interest 
Mortgage reductions 


Less 





Disbursements: 


Insurance 


I uel 
Water 


Gas & Electricity 


Repairs 


Maintenance 


Miscellaneous 


Net Receipts 


vrrregate of credit balances 


Less 





Plus—Net Receipts for year 


—Loss on operation of Otis House and 


Agevrevate of credit balances 


Transfer of certain excessive credit balances 
to principal of Endowment Funds as of 
January I, 1949 


Peabody Smith Cemetery charge: 


Income 


amounts expended on specified 


$14, 
paid from Endowment Funds I1,11S 


Management Fee charged by General Fund 





December 31, 19 1S 
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12,61 3. 


3,680. 


4,075. 


4,07 5- 
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Year ended December 31, 1949 


79 


OO 


94 


REAL Estate RECEIPTs AND DIsBURSEMENTS 


21,253. 


16,29 3.3 


1,795. 


255470. 


$35. 


1,380. 


3,116. 


1,154. 


3,109. 
4,300. 
35429. 
1,522 


“I we 
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4 


~~ 


“~- 
OW 


gO 


95 


45! 46 


1,060.59 


, , 
asgVa 


35! 66. 


RECONCILIATION OF OPERATING F UND BALANCES 


S.590 


24,509.17 


3-35! 


24 


41 





$67,034.98 


§55444-57 


$ 8,590.41 


S$6O1,3 30.79 


, 


0,000.00 


$41,330.79 
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SCHEDULE 


I 


INVESTMENTS OF PooLED FuNDs 


December 31, 1949 


Savings Bank Accounts 


Boston Five Cents Savings Bank 
Home Savings Bank 


Provident 
Provident 





Institution for Savings 
Institution for Savings 





Amesbu ry 


Provident Institution for Savings 





Amesbury 
Salem Five Cents Savings Bank 
Suffolk Savings Bank 
Suffolk Savings Bank 
Warren Institution for Savings 


Bonds 


Cleveland Union Terminal ¢ 


Illinois Central R. R. 
ist & Ref. 


Lehigh Valley R. R. of N. Y. 4% 


New York Steam Corp. 3 


Northern Pacific R. R. 


Stocks 


Account 


Home Savings Bank 3 
Institution for Savings—Newburyport 87818 
Massachusetts Savings Bank 52904 
Provident Institution for Savings 565561 


50063 


14673 
416786 
506941 
128162 


> 7 » 
63 

? sO 

> 63 


Ref. & Imp. 442-2047 
Southern Pacific R. R. 42/69 
Southern Pacific R. R. 44/81 
Southern Railway 62/56 
U. a Treasury 2! 2 64-69 
U.S. Treasury 2% /67-72 
U.S. Savings Bonds “G”’ 2r/4-1-54 
U.S. Savings Bonds “G” 242/6-1-59 
U.S. Savings Bonds “G” 22/7-1-59 
U.S. Savings Bonds “G” = 242/10-1-60 
U.S. Savings Bonds “G” 214 /s-1-61 

Shares 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 50 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. 200 
American Can Co. 50 
American Gas & Electric Co. 224 
American Telephone & Telegraph 102 
American Tobacco Co. 100 





» 
Book 

500.00 
1,000.00 
1,975-95 
53360.88 
1,075.23 
500.00 
288.81 
4,521.13 
602.42 
174-30 
430.86 
1,000.00 


1,000.00 


$1 8,428.68 





Par 
5,000 
LO,OO0O 


§,000 


§,000 


10,000 


5,000 


0,000 


§,000 


3,000 


10,000 


1,000 


40,000 


60,000 
20,000 


10,000 


+f 


Value 





Market 
500.00 


1,000.00 


§00.00 
288.81 


4,521.13 


602.42 
174.30 
430.86 
1,000.00 


1,000.00 


$18,428.68 














Value 
» 
Book Market 
$ §,300.00 $ 5§,400.00 
9,801.73 10,600.00 
7 ? - 
3,800.00 3,700.00 
§,300.00 §,5300.00 
8,861.50 8,600.00 
4,850.00 4,850.00 
9,294.00 9,400.00 
§,850.00 §,250.00 
3,120.00 3,120.00 
10,200.00 10,300.00 
949.00 964.00 
40,000.00 38,240.00 
60,000.00 $7,720.00 
20,000.00 19,560.00 
10,000.00 9,880.00 
$197,326.23 $192,884.00 
Value 
) ba 
Book Market 
3 


3,571.47 


$8,070.99 


4,550.00 


8,635.77 
16,781.22 


7547 3-03 





10,250.00 
8,800.00 
$3350.00 

11,424.00 

14,994.00 


7,500.00 





Income 
2 > —penee } 
Received 


$ 10.00 


20.00 
38.91 
131.54 
21.18 
10.00 
5.68 


94-55 


12.538 
4.24 
8.48 

20.00 


20.00 


Income 
Re. emved 


275.00 


sh 


500.00 
225.00 


175.00 


§0.00 


= 


225.00 
450.00 
325.00 
76.00 
250.00 
25.00 
1,000.00 


1,500.00 


£00.00 
125.00 
$6,100.00 


Income 

Re. emved 
sor OU 
goo.00 
200.00 
§67.00 
g 15.00 
40% »OUO 
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American Sugar Refining Co. 

Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Rwy. 

Atlantic City Electric Co. 

Boston Edison Co. 

Bristol-Myers Co. 

Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. 

Christiana Securities 

Commonwealth Edison Co. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. 

Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 

Continental Can Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Detroit Edison Co. 

Draper Corporation 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Essex Co. 

First National Bank of Boston 

General Electric Co. 

General Motors Corporation 

International Nickel Co. of Canada 
Ltd. 

International Harvester Co. 

Ludlow Manufacturing & Sales Co. 

Miscellaneous Securities 

Montgomery Ward & Co. 

National Shawmut Bank 

National Steel Corporation 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 

Pepperell Manufacturing Co. 

R. } Reynolds Tobacco “B” 

Sears Roebuck Co. 

Southern California Edison Co. 

Springfield Gas Light Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of California 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 

Sun Oil Co. 


State Street Trust Co. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
Union Pacific R. R. Co. 

United Fruit Co. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 


200 


LOO 


84 


200 


400 


ae sl 


= 





Report of the Treasurer 


I,175-00 
7,840.00 

562.67 
7,000.00 
3579 3-66 
/ 


9370-29 


14,497.20 


3,400.00 


5,103.67 
395 $5 7-00 
T,172.15§ 
1,904.00 


2,537.08 


tv 
1 


> | j ~-* 
? 7. “~ ~~ - 
$5343-75 
6,290.69 


2,574.52 


157 34-40 
9,286.00 


15,818.60 


10,077.31 


$8,696.97 
4,200.00 
7,800.00 
6,315.76 


1,736.00 


11,882.40 


7935§90-§! 
8,326.90 
9,945.90 
9,700.00 


7,036.30 


15,820.87 


6,148.00 


4,600.00 


$361,542.93 





1,100.00 
8,080.00 

627.00 
6,580.00 
2,900.00 


6,200.00 


20,625.00 


I 
I 


I 


3,000.00 
5,600.00 
5,160.00 
7,400.00 
2,160.00 
4,840.00 
2,529.00 
2,5954-00 
1,288.00 


2,250.00 


23,142.00 


— 


0,800.00 


5,600.00 
2,800.00 
. 

2,604.00 


O 


11,000.00 


11,600.00 


153345-00 


11,330.00 


10,800.00 


3,900.00 
8,800.00 
7,000.00 


1,860.00 


13,991.00 


7,638.00 


7,920.00 


10,050.00 


13,500.00 


$8,400.00 


16,296.00 


6,996.00 
4,900.00 


$387,883.00 


$ 


BE. 


23 


100.00 
640.00 

37-80 
392.00 
160.00 
3 0.00 
2 


5 
1,293.00 


NM Ww 


50 


— 
A) 


tN 


0.00 


we 
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40.00 
300.00 
108.00 
240.00 

1,122.00 
440.60 

70.00 
312.50 
[1,102.00 


1,200.00 


340.00 
170.00 
205.80 
600.00 
320.00 
907.50 
$59-§0 
750.00 
200.00 
450.00 


350.00 


_ 

we 

tN 

. 

~ 
~ 
a 
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tN 
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oO 
ot 


600.00 
600.00 
1,164.00 
296.80 


250.00 


56.70 
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Shares 





or Valu 
Par Book 
Mary Thacher Endowment Fund 
Corn Products Refining Co. 70 $ 3,948.40 
Eastman Kodak Co. scl 1,536.85 
International Harvester Co. go 1,802.53 
Texas Company 123 5,849.81 


$13,137.59 
South Lee Inn Endowment Fund 


J. C. Penney Co. 129 $ 4,834.00 


Investment of “Beauport” Operating Fund 


Illinois Central R. R. 5 63 2,000 $ 1,900.53 
U.S. Savings Bonds “G” 
21412-1-60 3,000 3,000.00 


American Agricultural Chemical Co. 40 1,543-54 


National Steel Corp. 20 1,842.87 
Sun Oil Co. 2s 1,670.62 


Pooled Funds 


Savings Bank Accounts $ 18,428.68 
Bonds 197,326.23 
Stocks . 361,542.93 


Income received on securities sold 
Segregated Funds 
Stocks 
Beauport Operating Fund 
Securities 
Elizabeth Tappan Trust 
$605,126.89 


Distribution of Income—General Income 
Real Estate Income 
Principal of Funds 


SCHEDULE ; 
REAL EstTATE 
December 321, 1949 


Alexander House $ 
Eleazer Arnold House, 

Sabra Arnold Memorial 
Barrett House 
“Beauport” 
Captain Thomas Bennett House 
Bleakhouse 


25,000.00 


12,663.65 
40,000.00 Colton House 
Conant House 
Cooper-F rost-Au 
Clemence-Irons I 


100,000.00 
9,000.00 


12,000.00 


INVESTMENTS OF SEGREGATED FUNDs 





e 


Market 


: §,040.00 
2,590.00 
2,520.00 


7,380.00 


~ 95 30-00 


> 75,224.00 


> 2,120.00 


2,934.00 
1,760.00 
1,860.00 


1,500.00 


> - 
$10,174.00 


SUMMARY OF INVESTMENTS AND INVESTMENT INCOME 


x 


$ 18,428.6 
192,884.00 
387,883.00 


24,754.00 


10,174.00 


$634,123.68 


Abraham Browne Jr. House 
Chaplin-Clarke-Williams House 
Tristram Cothn House 


stin House 
louse 


$252.04 
$7.40 
1§ 3-00 
461 $ 


> 397-20 
6,100.00 
21,456.70 


359.20 


*f 


+H 
x 


Ss 


36,944.56 
2,700.00 
18,000.00 
15,000.00 
1,177.62 
16,286.04 


7000.00 
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Crocker Tavern 

Eastman House 

Emerson House 

Samuel Fowler House 

Hooper-Parker House 

Richard Jackson House 

Jacobs Farmhouse 

Jewett House 

Lakeman-Johnson House 

Governor Langdon Mansion 

Lee-Whipple House 

Lincoln House 

Marrett House 

Mawdsley-Gardner-Watson- 
Pitman House 

Merrell’s Tavern 

Rebecca Nurse House 

Harrison Gray Otis House 

Lady Pepperell Mansion 

Preston-Foster House 

Quincy Memorial-Litchfield 

Col. Josiah Quincy House 

Rocky Hill Meeting House 

Nehemiah Royce House 

“Scotch” Boardman House 

Short House 

Spaulding Grist Mill & 
Cooperage Shop 

Samuel Stetson House 

Swain-Harrison House 

Swett Isley Tavern 

Col. John Thacher & 
Winslow Crocker Houses 

Peter Tufts House 

West-Curtis-Ahl House 


Thomas Woodbridge House 
— 


SCHEDULE 


PooLEpD F UNDs 
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Report of the Treasurer 


15,000.00 


. 
3,000. 
8,000. 
3,920. 

18,000. 
73203 
8,500. 
6,000. 


7,500. 


100,000. 


16,000. 
12,000. 


12,000. 


11,729. 
12,500. 
11,500. 
70,000. 
40,500. 
10,700. 
17,500. 


12,917. 


00 
OO 
50 


OO 


57 


OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 


OO 


28 
OO 
OO 
OW 
OW 
OO 


OO 


+3 


8,000.00 


§,500.00 


4496.27 
16,087.00 


1,500.00 


s,000. 
79500. 


4,182. 


7,500. 
10,000. 
g,000. 


§,000. 


$887,008. 


December 31, 1949 


Endowment Funds—Income to be 
for Real Estate Maintenance 


Eleazer Arnold House 
Alexander House 
Barrett House 


Chaplin-Clarke-Williams House 
Charles Street Meeting House 


Tristram Coffin House 
Cooper-Frost-Austin House 
Colton House 
Clemence-Irons House 


th 


OO 


OO 
> ie) 
+3 
OO 
OO 


OO 


OO 


25 





Crocker Tavern 


25 


10,559.46 


Emerson House 4,163.27 
Samuel Fowler House 80.99 


Frost Cemetery 
Jacobs Farmhouse 22,236. 
Jewett House 


1,057.42 
5 


20,158.5 


55 
Lakeman-Johnson House 19,639.18 
Hooper-Parker House 2,007.70 
Governor Langdon Mansion 75,256.98 
Rebecca Nurse House 7340.22 
Marrett House 30,097.35 


Marrett Garden 
Maw dsley-Gardner-Watson- 


10,032.45 


Pitman House 222.36 
Peabody Smith Cemeteries 6,777.28 
Quincy Memorial-Litchfield 22,189.78 
Col. Josiah Quincy House 72.28 
Rocky Hill Meeting House 10,425.67 
Nehemiah Royce House 4,410.68 
“Scotch” Boardman House 3,556.11 
Short House 501.92 
Samuel Stetson House 5,893.41 
Swain-Harrison House 752.89 
Swett Ilsley Tavern 193.25 
Col. John Thacher & 

Winslow Crocker Houses 34,329.86 
Peter Tufts House 2,369.38 


West-Curtis-Ahl House 
Woodbridge House 
George N. Whipple Bequest 


6,029. 
3,142. 
59747- 
$405,641. 


Endowment Funds—lIncome to be used 
for General Purposes 


General Endowment $ 31,023. 
Hosmer-Huse Memorial 

Fund 5,019. 
Liberty Loan 30,191. 


Life Membership Fund 





13,005.15 
Mary Bell Willson 90,628.92 
$169,867.77 

Temporary Funds—to be used 

for Other Designated Purposes 

Asher Benjamin Drawings $ 97.79 
Bigelow Publications 1,531.18 
Charles Bullfinch 1,552.17 
Publication Endowment 1,917.88 
Waring Stencils 152.22 
Friends Tower Hill 4,902.78 
02 


$10,154. 


98 
97 
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MorTGAGEs PAYABLE 


December 31, 1949 


Interest Balance of 
Property (Houses) Location Mortgagee Rate Principal 
Samuel Fowler 166 High Street Danvers Savings Bank cA $ 1,650.00 
Danvers, Mass. Danvers, Mass. 
Lincoln North Street Massachusetts Savings Bank 5% 5,600.00 
Hingham, Mass. Boston, Mass 
Mawdsley Spring Street Savings Bank of Newport 5% 2,250.00 
Newport, R. I. Newport, R. I. 
Harrison Gray Otis 141 Cambridge Street Massachusetts Savings Bank ee 7,000.00 
Boston, Mass. Boston, Mass. 
Josiah Quincy 20 Muirhead Street |Home Owners Loan Corp. 4% 381.23 
Wollaston, Mass. New York, N. Y. 
Total $16,881.23 
oeteeneiettiG AA Geeeeemsem 


The Chimney Corner, or Fireside Companion 


The significance of folklore to cul- 
tural history is being more and more 
studied by historians and_ ethnologists. 
‘The functions of The Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities 
can be divided into two categories: that 
which has to do with antiquities of his- 
torical and general interest, and that 
which has to do with personal memories 
of general significance, and folklore. This 
section of O_p- Time New ENGLAND is 
set aside in the hope of recording items 
in the second category. Contributions 
are welcomed. 

With all articles, please give name and 
address, authority or source of material, 
and return postage. 


Eprror’s Nore: A reader has sent us a 
cookbook whose recipes are based on the 
use of brick and reflector ovens, and of 
which the following forms some intro- 
ductory words of advice to the young 
bride. They will supplement comments 
on the same subject published in this sec- 
tion of our Spring Issue. ‘They have the 


value of being contemporary to the ovens 
themselves. 


Ovens—Anpb How tro HEAtr THEM 


A few suggestions in regard to the con- 
struction of an oven may be useful. For a 
family of medium size, an oven holding 
ten or twelve plates is large enough. 
There should be two or three bushels of 
ashes, with- dead coals in them, poured 
over the top, after the first tier of bricks 
which forms the arch is laid. Then the 
brick-work should be _ laid 


them. The advantage is this—when the 


usual over 
oven is heated, these ashes and coals are 
heated also, and, being so thick, retain 
the heat a long time. Five successive bak- 
ings have been done in such an oven with 
one heating; the bread first—then the 
puddings—afterward pastry—then cake 
and gingerbread—and lastly, custards, 
which, if made with boiled milk and put 
into the oven hot, and allowed to stand 
a considerable time, will bake sufficiently 
with a very slight heat. 
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The first time an oven is heated, 
large fire should be kept burning in 
six or eight hours. Unless this is done 
will never bake well. 

The size and structure of ovens is s 
different that no precise rules for heat- 
ing them can be given. A lady should at- 
tend to this herself, until she perfectly 
understands what is necessary, and can 


as ae 


a 


) 


give minute directions to those she em- 
ploys. It is easy to find out how many 
sticks of a given size are necessary for 
baking articles that require a strong heat; 
and so for those which are baked with less. 
To bake brown bread, beans, apples, and 
other things, all at one time, the oven 
should be heated with hard wood, and if 
rather large, so as to be two hours in 
burning out, it is better. ‘To bake thin 
cake, and some kinds of puddings, pine 
wood, split small, answers very well. 
After the wood is half burnt, stir the 
fire equally to all parts of the oven. This 
is necessary to an equal diffusion of heat. 
Do it several times before the oven is 
cleared. If the oven is to be very full, put 
in a brick, so that you can have it hot, to 
set upon it any pan or plate for which 
there may not be room on the bottom.* 
Be careful that no doors or windows are 
open near the oven. Let the coals re- 
main until they are no longer red. They 
should not look dead, but like hot embers. 
When you take them out, leave in the 
back part a few to be put near the pans that 
require most heat, such as beans, Indian 
pudding, or jars of fruit. Before putting 
in the things to be baked, throw in a little 
flour. If it browns instantly, the oven is 
too hot, and should stand open three or 
four minutes. If it browns without burn- 
ing in the course of a half minute, it will 


* The pan which is set on this brick may 
need a paper over it to keep the top from 
burning, and after a while should be set on the 
oven bottom and another put on the brick. 
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be safe to set in the articles immediately. 
It is often best not to put in those things 
which require a moderate heat, till those 
which need a strong heat have been bak- 
ing ten or fifteen minutes. 

A coal scuttle of peat, with less wood, 
is economical, and gives an equal and 
very prolonged heat. Many persons use 
it, with pine wood, for their ordinary bak- 
ing. It takes a longer time to burn out 
than wood. 

It is well to kindle the fire as far back 
as possible, because all parts of the wood 
are much sooner on fire, than if it is 
kindled near the mouth of the oven; and 
if peat is used, it should not be thrown 
in until the wood is well kindled. 

From The Young Housekeeper’s Friend; or, 
A Guide to Domestic Economy and Comfort, 


by Mrs. Cornelius. Published by Charles Tap- 
pan, 114 Washington Street, Boston, 1846. 


Contributed by 


ELEANOR THOMAS DouUGHTY, 
Norwalk, Connecticut 


Otp VERMONT ALMANACS 


(continued from Spring Issue ) 


Among the articles in an 18324 al- 
manac was one under the heading “How 
to Cheat the Moon.” It assured farmers 
that they might escape all inconvenience 
arising from the moon’s influence upon 
crops. Advised the author: “Select some 
fair day, rise early in the morning and 
sow your seed boldly. Cover all up care- 
fully before night, making the land ap- 
pear smooth and even. When the moon 
comes on next evening, she will be unable 
to determine whether the field has been 
sown or not and will bestow no influ- 
ence upon it, either good or bad.”’ 

The Astronomical Diary, published 
in Bennington in 1797, gave the latest 
postal rates. For every single sheet car- 
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ried four hundred fifty miles the rate 
was twenty-two cents. Says this almanac, 
‘A post road is established between Burl- 
ington and Montreal, in Canada, and a 
a British carrier arrives at Burlington 
every fortnight.” The trip of a mail stage 
was described in 1806 as follows: ““This 
line leaves Windsor on Wednesdays at 
four o’clock in the morning and arrives 
at Montpelier the next day at noon. 
Leaves Montpelier at twelve o'clock, 
same day, and arrives at Burlington on 
Friday at nine in the morning.” The dis- 
tances involved were sixty and forty-five 
miles respectively. 

One might find a great amount of 
useful information in the tables furnished 
in one of these publications. For instance, 
some of the earliest published tables 
“Shewing the value of any number of 
Cents, in Shillings, Pence, and Farth- 
ings.’’ Coins listed varied from the Eagle, 
a gold coin valued at ten dollars, to the 
Half-cent. Rules are also given for re- 
ducing the currencies of the different 
states into one another. 

Tables of military establishments were 
often printed. The monthly pay of a 
major generai in 1794 was one hundred 
fifty-six dollars, while a private sub- 
sisted on a salary of four dollars plus one 
pound of beef, one pound of bread or 
flour, half a gill of rum, and at the rate 
of one quart of salt, two quarts of vinegar, 
two pounds of soap and one pound of 
candles to every hundred rations. 

Medical advice was freely dispensed. 
An article by Truman Abell blamed colds 
upon obstructed perspiration and warned 
that the only way to remain healthy is to 
“Be abroad every day, that one may not 
become too delicate.” Says Mr. Abell, 
“The colic, inflammation of the breast 
and of the bowels, the iliac passion, 
cholera morbus, and so forth, are often 
occasioned by wet feet.”’ 


Marginal jottings in some old. vol- 
umes show that they once served as 
diaries. On the yellowed pages of an 1820 
New England Farmer’s Diary and Ai- 
manac, Asa Tuller recorded in his fine, 
slightly shaking hand all events of im- 
portance from the birth of “‘piggs”’ to the 
birth of a child. Of special interest to Mr, 
Tuller seemed the line “The principal 
means to be employed for restoring per- 
sons dead from lightening are sprinkling 
with vinegar and affusion in cold water.” 

This omnibook of information has 
gone the way of so many other old Ver- 
mont institutions. The modern Vermont 
farmer gets weather forecasts, humor, 
and news from his radio, has mail de- 
livered to his door, and relies upon meth- 
more effective than Anderson’s 
Cough Drops to cure his bodily ills. Mod- 
ern farming methods have improved his 


ods 


life. Yet many may read of early coun- 
try life with nostalgia. “The good old 
days” still furnishes a point of contro- 
versy. However, everyone agrees with 
the item published in 1824 which advises: 
“Let us profit by the lessons of the chang- 
ing years and be wise.” 

Contributed by 

Carort LEVARN, 

Richmond, Vermont 





FOR SALE 
The collection of paintings in oil, of 
Historic 
Portsmouth, N.H., Doorways 
ALSO 
Historic Houses 

painted in oil, and water color, by 
Harry Merrick Surron HaRLow 

307 Dennett St., Portsmouth, N.H. 
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68 PIECE DINNER SERVICE 


This unusual service has a wide 


. variety of shapes and a strikingly 


: handsome border in marine blue 
S enamel with lines of rose, rust red 
it [and gold. The fine quality of each 


piece lifts this set from the purely 
\- utilitarian and makes it something 


7 of great beauty. 


“| — Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 
. j f , 
Anliguarins, Jewelers, Ghd 
( £. : 
and . Vebv smiths 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 
¥ BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offered subject to prior sale 








WE BUY & SELL 


RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. 4 American 
Maps. § Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. § Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
§ First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 





By MARY EARLE GOULD 


Early American Woodenware 
Published by Pond-Ekberg Co., Springfield, Mass. 
The Early American House 
Published by Medill McBride Publishing Co., N.Y. 
For sale by Mary Earle Gould 
23 Maywood Street, Worcester 3, Mass. 
We “go into the back door’’ and learn of the 


old kitchens, pantries, and sheds, through a collection 
of wood, iron, and tin. 


WANTED 


Ships’ Figureheads 
and other examples of 
Early American 


Woodcarving 


Please write details and prices to 
The Old Store on the Harbor 
Mary Ax is, Proprietor 


Southport, Connecticut 





NUNES SHIP-MODEL 
BUILDING COMPANY 


Readers of O/d-Time New England 
are invited to visit 


A WORKING SHIPYARD IN 
MINIATURE. See model keels actu- 
ally “laid’’ and frames built as for full-sized 
ships. We will be found working on models 
of many types, ancient and modern, in var- 
ious stages of completion or repair. 


Visitors will enjoy the accurate scale of 
all parts: rigging, winches, engines that 
work, hulls which look weathered, are 


exquisitely planked, and really float. 


Repair work on antique models will be 
found to be of interest because it is based 


on museum research. 
35 PRESCOTT STREET 
EAST BOSTON, MASS. 
Tel. EAst Boston 2334 
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 BANKIN G ‘CONNECT vf ONS 


While we are, of course, constantly looking for new business of the 
nght kind, itis never. our intention to disturb satisfactory relations 
elsewhere. If, however, any change or increase in banking connec- 
tions is contemplated, we would like very much to be kept in mind. 
We welcome opportunities to discuss banking or trust matters at 
any time. 


STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON i, MASSACHUSETTS 


MAIN OFFICE; CORNER STATE AND CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: Cor. nah Avenue and Boylaton Street 
| Copiey Square Office: ¢%1 Boylston Street 
Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


Member Federal Raervé Sytem Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











“OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


. Restored —Cleaned— Framed 


a) 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


CAD 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston. 16, Mass. 
Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1 108 
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